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Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald. New York, London 
and Toronto, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1893. — xiv, 416 pp. 

From the time when the theory was promulgated that this was the 
best of all possible worlds, and when the English law was held to be 
the quintessence of human wisdom, to the present, when there is not a 
doctrine, however well founded and seemingly ingrained in human 
nature, that is not subjected to critical analysis, the whole conception 
of the social manifestations of man has undergone a radical change. 
Formerly the mere fact that a certain act had been committed which 
the moral sense of the community (the ethical sense of the preceding 
age) had condemned through the will of its governing body, 
entailed as a natural sequence a punishment aiming to avenge 
the crime. This, it was believed, was the best as well as the only 
way to meet the attack on society. Nowadays, however, the scien- 
tists take from medicine the idea that to cure a disease it is neces- 
sary to know its cause, and the attention of the criminologists (the 
appearance of this neologism is in itself significant) has been chiefly 
directed to the study of those causes and antecedents which have as 
a result the modern criminal. I say modern criminal, for as there 
has been an evolution in society in general, so there has also been a 
development in the methods of attack upon the social structure. 
Physical violence seems to be more and more on the decline, owing 
to the additional safeguards provided by complex political organiza- 
tion. This organization, however, in its turn engenders the resort 
to trickery, fraud and subterfuge which characterizes criminal activity 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Recent investigators have with infinite patience collected a vast 
amount of data dealing with the physical, moral and social sides of the 
criminal, the causes which have given rise to the class of viciously 
inclined and the origin of the environments which call those inclina- 
tions into play. Among these collectors in the domain of criminology, 
the one who has actually created a new school of investigation is un- 
doubtedly Dr. Cesare Lombroso, of the University of Turin. His 
L 'Homme Criminel (Turin and Paris, 1887) has given the world a 
great mass of statistics and observations from which he deduces 
the criminal type. He maintains that some men are born criminals 
as others are born blind or scrofulous, and in support of this 
thesis he marches up column after column of figures, exhibiting such 
apparently diverse and unrelated facts as the size of the skull, the 
measurement of the brain, the color of the eyes and hair, the position 
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of the ears, the shape of the jaw, the shape of the nose, even the 
handwriting and sensitiveness to pain. All these have, according to 
Lombroso, significance in pointing to the atavistic origin of the 
criminal. He has, in fact, a physical explanation for all criminal 
manifestations. The statistics which he has adduced in support of his 
hypothesis (for that it still remains) have been assailed on all sides by 
eminent criminologists like Joly, Topinard, Ferri and Marro. 
As between the evidence and the arguments on the two sides 
the student can as yet only suspend judgment, feeling that the 
science is in its elementary and largely empirical stage, and that 
generalizations in this field are very dangerous and misleading. 

Mr. Macdonald, the author of the book under review, is a disciple 
of Lombroso. In the first part of his book he gives us mainly a 
recapitulation of the doctrines and facts found in Lombroso's works; 
the recapitulation being, however, so very much less extensive than 
the original work that the convincing force of the figures is neces- 
sarily much diminished. Nor can it be said that anything more 
than a mere indication of a method of ascertaining facts by the skill- 
ful questioning of criminals and their reformatory and prison records 
has been given by the few actual cases cited at very great length by 
Mr. Macdonald in the latter half of his book. The facts acquired 
by questioning criminals must be examined with a great deal 
of caution ; the motive for accurate and truthful answers is 
altogether wanting and the inability of the criminals either to 
think or express their thoughts correctly must always be a great 
obstacle to the acquisition of knowledge by these means. 

In his short chapter on criminal hypnotism, the author does not 
seem to question the possibility of criminal suggestion, but appears 
to think that there is little doubt that the criminal thus hypnotically 
created would by his own action betray the hypnotist who had 
induced the criminal state of mind. That, to say the least, is 
merely hypothetical and would hold true probably in a few cases, 
but in many others where the motive could more easily be ascribed 
to the actual wrongdoer, the creator of the wrongful impulse would 
be forgotten, and all the more surely, had the hypnotiser taken the 
probable precaution of secrecy in his operations and of suggesting to 
the victim in the hypnotic state entire forgetfulness of the operator. 

It is a pity that Mr. Macdonald has not devoted more space to the 
elaboration of his chapter on criminal contagion, especially of that 
part which treats of the recital of peculiarly atrocious crimes and the 
influence that the reading thereof has on the weak and criminally 
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inclined. The morbid interest which the description of crime and 
criminals arouses is recognized by many newspapers, who vie with 
one another in exciting a maudlin pseudo-pity for the criminal, and 
through the influence of sympathy thus induced, create in the weak 
the desire to emulate the example so strikingly described. If Mr. 
Macdonald, by expanding this chapter, could show the great number 
of persons thus influenced by the daily press, he might create a 
public sentiment strong enough to prove to the news gatherers and 
column; writers that prize fights and brutal murders are not the most 
desirable objects of interest in life. 

The bibliography at the end of the book, extending as it does over 
one hundred and thirty pages, is very useful to the student, and for 
that fact alone the book would find a place on the scientist's book- 
shelves. 

S. H. Schwarz. 

Tools and the Man: Property and Industry under Christian 
Law. By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. — 308 pp. 

While noble attendants are disputing whose prerogative it is to 
pull on the king's stockings, his majesty must wait barefooted. 
There are certain things which that modern monarch, the working 
part of humanity, needs to have done for it ; but persons most in- 
clined to render the services are often warned not to do it, lest they 
trench on others' domains. The economist must keep out of ethics 
and the moralist out of economics ; and, therefore, the relation be- 
tween " property and industry " and " Christian law " are tardily and 
imperfectly studied. 

The thing to be done is definite enough. What is the actual eco- 
nomic system, and how does it work ? This is an economic inquiry 
that needs to be answered. What would a morally perfect system 
be, and how would it work ? This is a question of practical ethics. 
How may the actual system be made to resemble more closely the 
ideal one ? What are the principles governing true industrial reform ? 
What rules shall we establish if we are to make the working world 
better than it is ? What natural forces are at work tending to make 
it better than it is, with no reformatory effort on our part ? These 
inquiries are in the domain of economic ethics ; but if we get our 
ideals ready-made from the hands of the ethical philosopher, the work 
that remains for us will be economic. It ought to be possible, first, 
to do the needed work, and, secondly, to do it in a legitimate capacity 
and without disputes as to prerogative. 



